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VALLEY MUSE 

BY CHARLES G. BLANDEN 
i2mo, cloth $1.00 



t Mr. Blanden is well and favorably known in the West for 
his excellent verse. He was first introduced to the verse 
lover through Eugene Field's column in the Chicago Daily 
Record^ and during the lifetime of Mr. Field began regular 
contributions to this great daily, which has "discovered" 
manyof our best Western writers in prose and verse. In a 
review of an earlier work Mr. Field said of Mr. Blanden's 
work: "A noble dignity characterizes this poet's verses, 
which are brij^ht and refreshing with that indefinable subtle- 
ty called 'touch.' " 

1 "The poems in Mr. Blanden's book of verse have some- 
thing more than mere g'race and refinement of phrase to 
commend them to notice. They are not lacking in finish, 
but they have depths of thought and poetry of sentinment as 
well as poetic form. Mr. Blanden's verse has distinction, 
both in thought and in manner, both in the graceful and 
aud fluent lyrics which he scatters through the volume and 
in the more philosophical poems. Even in dealing with 
nature, it is the poetic suggestion of her phases rather than 
any mere cleverness of descriptive phrase that marks his 
work."— 7%<r Chicago Record. 
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INGLE AND JANGLE 

AND OTHER VERSES ABOUT 
CHILDREN ^^ WILLIAM s. lord 

i2fno^ cloth^ rough edges ^ gilt top^ 50c 

% There is much more jingls than jangle i:i William S. 
Lord's modest volnme of verse for the little folks, entitled 
"Jingle and Jangle." (Fleming H. Revell Company, Chicago.) 
Books of poems are so frequently disappomting, there is 
usually auch a disparity between the contents and ue promise 
of the cover, that the reviewer is apt to decide against the 
prisoner at the bar before hearing the case. 

IT Mr. Lord is a disappointment, but he is an agrao^bie dis- 
appointment. There IS much that is ingemously sweet and 
touching in his rhymes. We can feel for the littte boy who 
ran away and was locked up in a chest : 

"it was 80 dark I thought I saw 

Strange creatures' awful eyes, 
And I was scared and couldn't draw 
My breath for screams and cries. 

"I wished something would gobble me. 
And so I didn't stir; 
Then I'd be gone and mother, she — 
Guess that would punish her!" 

BLUE AND GOLD I^i^ 

A Book of Verses by William S. Loan 
iatmo, old enfUsh boards 50c 

IT "The poems ^leserye a most cordial welotnae for their 
sweetness, simplicity and delicate tixi.**— The Independent. 
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FRIENDSHIP 

EN to the sessions of sweet silent thought 
I summon up remembnnce of things past, 
I s^h the lack of many a thing I sought 
And with old woes new wail my dear time's waste. 
Then can I drown an eye, unused to low. 
For precious friends hid in death's dateless night 
And weep afresh love's long since cancelled woe. 
And moan th' expense of many a vanished sight. 
Then can I grieve at grievances foregone. 
And heavily. from woe to woe tell o'er 
The sad ucount of fore-bemoaned moan. 
Which I new pay. as if not paid before : 
But if the while I think on diee^ dear friend, 
All losses are restored, and sorrows end. 



[ William Shak§sp€ar§ 



FRIENDSHIP 

RUDDY drop of mtnly blood 
The Surging sea outweighs. 
The wond uttcerttin comes and goes : 
The lover rooted stays. 
I ftncied he was led, — 
And, after many a year. 
Glowed unexhausted kindliness. 
Like daily sunrise there. 
My careful heart wu free again, 
O friend, my bosom said. 
Through thee alone the sky is arched. 
Through thee the rose is red ; 
All things through thee take nobler form. 
And lodk beyond the earth, 
The mill-round of our fate appears 
A sun-path in thy worth. 
Me too thy nobleness has taught 
To master my despair ; 
The fountains of my hidden life 
Are through thy friendship fair. 

1^ [JRo/pA Waldo Emenan 
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FRIENDS 

nVIE rode t dty, from tut, from west. 

iVjl To meet. A year had done its best, 

*^^ By absence, and by loss of speech. 

To put beyond the other's reach 

Euh heart and life ; but, drawing nigh, 

-Ah! it is your -Yes, it is I r 

We said ; and love had been blasphemed 

And slain in each had either deemed 

Need of more words, or joys more plain 

When eyes had looked in eyes again : 

Ah friendship, stronger in diy might 

Than time, and space, u faith than sight I 

Rich festival with thy red wine 

My friend and I wiU keep in courts divine ! 

[/febfi /flint Jackson 
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A TEMPLE TO FRIENDSHIP 

H TEMPLE to Friendship/ said Laura, encbanted. 
'I'll build in this garden — ^the tbougbt is 
divine I' 
Her temple was built, and she now only wanted 
An image of Friendship to place on the shrine. 
She lew to the sculptor, who set down before her 
A Friendship, the fairest his art could invent. 
But so cold and so dull, that the youthful adorer 
Saw plainly this was not the idol she meant. 

'Oh ! never,' she cried, 'could I think of enshrining 
An image whose looks are so jealous and dim I 
But yon little god upon roses reclining. 
We'd make, if you please. Sir, a Friendship of him,' 
So the bargain wu struck ; with the little god laden 
She joyfully lew to her shrine in the grove : 
'Farewell,' said the sculptor, 'you're not the trst maiden 
Who came but for Friendship and took away Love.' 

[ Thomas Moort 
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"I THANK YOU" 

n THANK you. kind and best beloved friend. 
With tbe same thanks one murmurs to a sister. 
When, for some gentle favor, he hath kissed her. 
Less for the gifts than for the love you send. 
Less for lowers than what the flowers convey. 
If I, indeed, divine their meaning truly. 
And not unto myself ascribe, unduly. 
Things which you neither meant nor wished to say. 
Oh ! tell me, is the hope then all misplaced ? 
And am I flattered by my own af ection ? 
But in your beauteous gift, methought I traced 
Something above a short-lived predilection. 
And which, for that I know no dearer name, 
I designate as love, without love's flame. 

[_ Henry Timrod 
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WAITING 

RENE I fold m^ hinds tad watt. 
Nor cire for wind, or tide, or set ; 
I rive no i^ore gainst time or fate. 
For, lo I my own shall come to me. 

I stay my haste, I make delays. 
For what avails this eager pace ? 
I stand amid the etemd ways. 
And what is mine shall know my face. 

Asleep, awake, by night or day. 
The mends I seek are seeking me : 
No wind can drive my bark astray. 
Nor change the tide of destiny. 

What matter if I stand alone ? 
I wait with joy the coming years ; 
My heart shall reap where it has sown. 
And gamer up its fruit of tears. 

The waters know their own and draw 
The brook that springs in yonder height : 
So flows the good with equal law 
Unto the soul of pure delight. 

The stars come nightly to the sky : 
The tidal wave unto the sea ; 

Nor time, nor space, nor deep, nor high. 

H Can keep my own away from me. 

iss [/o/in Burroughs 



A FRIENDSHIP 

R9MALL fellowslkip of dtily commonphce 
m We hold together, deir. constnined to go 
"™ Diveigin^ ways. Yet day by dty I know 

My lue IS sweeter for thy life's sweet grace : 
And if we meet bvt for a moment's space. 

Thy touch, thy word, sets all the world aglow. 

Faith soars serener, haunting doubts shrink low. 

Abashed before the sunshine of thy face. 

Nor press of crowd, nor waste of distance serves 
To part us. Every hush of evening brings 
Some hint of thee, true-hearted friend of mine ; 

And as the farther planet thrills and swerves 

When toward it through the darkness Saturn 

swings 
Even so my spirit feels the spell of thine. 

[ Sophie Jewtt (Ellen Burroughs) 
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IN ABSENCE 

PBIOD'S life, but I have missed you : in my sleep 
\MM ^y. <if^mlc^ sleep, stone-silent and prof ouniL 
^^^ I think I must have stretched my hands to you 
Because my waking hours do glean so much 
Here, there, and everywhere that tells of you. 

They say that 'twixt a man and woman lives 
No friendship such as that of man for man. 
"They say**— who says ? the lying multitude. 
False prophets these, the followers of -'they say** 
And worthy not your credence. No ! nor that 
Of any man's or woman's since the flood. 

I call you comrade in my thoughts of you 
Though you a woman be and f a man. 
Since by the test of true companionship 
You are as meet to be my friend sincere. 
As woman is to woman, man to man : 

Have we said aught of love, unless to scoff 

At arch Dan Cupid, that unlucky boy 

Who hides his bow and arrows when we pass ? 

H Nay, faith, for us we'll have no more of love 

Q Saving the love of steadfast comradeship. 

p. A rose began our friendship ; may a rose 

^ Its emblem be, omitting not the thorn ; 

N Green leaf, our hope — and in the deepening glow 

I3Q Of ruddy petals be its fervor based. 



While for tbe thorns, let such the record be 
Of all my imperfection and default ; 
And if in time the trust that now endures 
Be scattered to the seven winds that blow. 
The life die out, as petals fade and die — 
Even in that, our friendship is the rose. 

I sometimes liken you unto a rose 

A yellow rose, to suit your matchless hair. 

A rose to match your sweetness and your thorns. 

II. 

If you were here to walk with me to-night 
The rock-built terrace where the sands below 
Dip and re-dip their curves within the waves — 
If you were here to name with me the stars 
Or catch a glimpse of some illusive spar 
Limning its blackness on the silver moon — 
I had been happy, or at least content. 
And reckoned not of time as one who sees 
Unwilling days on drowsy wing float past : 
But you are gone, and this untiring town 
That walks its bounds as tigers do a cage 
Is dull indeed, for that you are away. 

You say my friendship is but for a day. q 

ni grant you that an you will name to-day, ^ 
rU call no imprecations on my head 

With jargon of the sun and moon and skies — ^ 

As warrant of my own fidelity, ,3, 
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But simply say, "To-dty I tm your friend 
To-morrow, maybe not, and yesterday — 
Lies buried in the sunless crypt of time." 

lust for a day my faithfulness shall last, 
ihat day, to-day, and none more loyal friend 
Shall dream of you, nor wish for your return ; 
And if to-morrow brings a change to us. 
Some blighting of the rose of wnich I spoke — 
Some winter chill across the flowers of June — 
Think of me only as a man who kept 
From sun till sun his promises to you. 

Give me my dues ; that much. Ill take no less 
For resolute am I to have mine own. 
And if I fail, I fail you, what of that ? 
And if you fail, you fail me. that is all ; 
There is no more, regret is folly's garb 
The act once done, the act alone remains. 

Yet here upon the mantel of my room 
Your picture waits, and what with sudden rain 
Against the window, and my loneliness — 
Approaching night, and something undefined, 
-- I seem as restless as the restless wind : 
^ And some strange power doth impel me now 
To rise from irksome chair and unread book, 
And say, as one who speaks with heart at lip 
{{ "I am an hungered for your face again.'* 

,j, \^ Ernest McGafey 
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ABSENT 

■f^VY friend. I need thee in good days or ilL 
fAAl I need the counsel of thy lirger thought : 
■■*■ And I would question all the yearhu brought — 
What spoil of books, what victories of will : 
But most I long for the old wordless thrill. 

When on the shore, like children picture-taught. 
We watched each miracle the sweet day wrought. 
While the tide ebbed, and every wind was still. 

Dear, let it be again as if we mused. 

We two, with never need of spoken word 
(While the sea's ingers twined among the dulse. 

And gulls dipped near), our spirits seeming fused 

In the great Life that quickens wave and bird. 
Our hearts in happy rhythm with the world-pulse. 

\SophU Jewett (Ellen Burroughs) 
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FRIENDSHIP 

nKNOW how sweet a thing it is. 
How strong, how steadfast, and how true : 
I thought its virtues half divine. 

And proved them so. my friend, in you. 

[iinna /• Grannh 
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LINES TO R. L 

DHAT which we are and shall he is made «p 
Of what we have been. On the autumn leaf 
The crimson stains bear witness of its spring : 
And* on its perfect nodes, the ocean shell 
Notches the slow, strange changes of its growth. 
Ourselves are our own records : if we looked 
Rightly into that blotted crimson page 
Within our bosoms, then there were no need 
To chronicle our stories.; for the heart 
Hath, like the earth, its strata, and contains 
Its past within its present. Well for us. 
And our most cherished secrets, that within 
The round of being few there are who read 
Beneath the surface. Else our very forms. 
The merest gesture of our hands, might tell 
Much we would hide forever. Know you not 
Those eyes, in whose dark heaven I have gazed 
More curiously than on my favorite stars. 
Are deeper for such griefs as they have seen. 
And brighter for the fancies they have shrined. 
And sweeter for the loves which thev have talked ? 
Oh ! that I had the power to read tneir smiles, {] 

Or sound the depth of all their glorious doom. q 

So should I learn your history from its birth, ^ 

Through all its glad and grave experiences. ^ 

Better than if — (your journal in my hand, I^ 

Written as only women write, with all ,^j 



A woffltii's sludes md slupei of feeling, traced 
As with the iiie touch of a needle's point) — 
I followed you from that bright hour when irst 
I saw you in the garden 'mid the flowers* 
To that wherein a letter from your hand 
Made me all rich with the dear name of friend. 



\_Hwry Timrod 
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CONSTANT 

■rVLTER ? WlicA the hills do. 
iSil Falter ? When the sua 
■^*" QvestioA if his glory 
Be the perfect one. 

Surfeit ? When the dtfodil 
Doth of the dew : 
Evea u herself, O friend t 
I will of you ! 



I Emily Dickinson 
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AS FOR ME. I HAVE A FRIEND 

WT the sower scatter seed 
Where the crumbling furrows Mend : 
Let the churchman praise his creed 
The beginning and the end : 
As for me, I have a friend. 

Does the sun forget to shine 

And the wind blow sere and chill ? 
Does the cluster leave the vine* 

And the ice begird the rill ? 

I shall rest contented still. 

Must the rose be stripped of leaf 

When the waning June has passed 7 

Shall an autumn voice its grief 

In the lorn November blast ? 
What of that, a friend will last. 

Why should I, then, make complaint 

To the days that round me roll ? 

She my missal is, and saint. 

Clad in womanhood's white stole. 
She, the keeper of my soul. 

N 

Q Not love's chalice to my lips. 

Not that bitter araught she brings, 

^ Which as Hybla's honey drips 

N And like bosomed asp-worm stings, 

,^g No ! she tells of happier things. 






Simple friendship, just tlut much 
To enloid me as a strand 

Of her hair might ; and the touch 

Of a gracious, welcoming hand 
That I grasp, and understand. 

Let death ope or lock his gate 

Let the lilies break or bend. 

And the iron will of fate 

Sorrows now or fortune send. 
As for me. I have a friend. 



[Ernest McGafey 
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SUNG TO A FRIEND 

KE tide is rising, rising 
Out of the infinite sea ; 
Akom ripple, to wave, to billow. 
Past beryl and gold and crimson, 
A prism of penect splendor : 

What shall the white surf be ? 

The sacred tide is rising. 

Rising for you and me. 
Deiant across the breaker. 
Wave unto wave must answer. 
The sea to the shore will follow ; 

When shall the great flood be ? 

The tide must turn falling, falling 
Back to the awful sea. 

Thus far shalt thou go. no farther. 

The color sinks to the shadow. 

The paean sobs into silence. 

Where shall the ebb-lme be 

By the weeds left blazing, beating 
Like heart-throbs of the sea, 
N By the law of the land and the ocean, 

By the Hand that holdeth the torrent 

Q I summon the tide eternal 

To flow for you and me I 
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[Elizabeth Stuart Phelps Ward 



TRUE LOVE 

n THINK tlut true love is never blind 
But ratlier brings an added light : 
An inner vision quick to ind 

The beauties hid from common sight. 

No soul can ever clearlv see 

Another's hignest, noblest part: 

Save through the sweet philosophy 

And loving wisdom of the heart. 

Your unanointed eyes shall fall 

On him who ills my world with light ; 
You do not see my friend at all. 

You see what hides him from your sight. 

I see the feet that fain would climb. 

You, but the steps that turn astray : 

I see the soul unharmed, sublime : 

You, but the garment, and the clay. 

You see a. mortal, weak, misled. 

Dwarfed ever by the earthly clod : 
I see how manhood, perfected. 

May reach the stature of a god. 

Blinded I stood, as now you stand, ^ 
Till on mine eves, with touches sweet. 

Love, the deliverer, laid his hand, ^ 

And lo I I worship at his feet ! N 

[^Phoebe Cory ,^, 



